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whose ashes it formerly bore on the summit; but being since over- 
turn'd by the Barbarians, was re-erected with great cost and a most 
stupendious invention by Domenico Pontana, architect to Sixtus V. 
The Obelisk consists of one intire square stone without heiro- 
glyphic, in height 72 ft. but comprehending the base and all 'tis 
108 ft. high. It rests on four lyons of gilded copper. ... It is 
reported to have taken a year in ereeting, to have cost 37,975 
crowns, the labour of 907 men and 75 horses." 20 Thus Evelyn is 
still perpetuating the legend of Julius Caesar's ashes, despite 
Fontana's proof that the supposedly hollow sphere was cast all in 
one piece. 21 

It is thus evident that the obelisk now at the central point of 
the vast Piazza in front of St. Peter's has had a history worthy of 
so prominent a position. During the Middle Ages it alone of many 
similar monuments remained standing, and it was renowned in 
travel literature, since the sphere surmounting it was believed to 
contain the ashes of Julius Cassar. Its removal in 1586 to its 
present site brought it again into active interest, traces of which 
made their way into contemporary English literature. 

Sarah Morehouse Beach. 

Connecticut College for Women. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OP BECKY SHARP 

Becky Sharp's ease has not always been rightly understood. She 
has been represented as a clever, successful little schemer, greedy 
for gold and social position. 

Becky was preeminently an unsuccessful woman. At school she 
was disliked and unhappy. She felt like a forlorn eat who longs 
for a sunny spot in which to stretch herself. She hoped to find 
such a comfortable berth as the wife of Amelia Sedley's brother 
Joseph. But as usual just at the point of attainment she missed 
her aim by overshooting the mark. 

Old man Crawley, or to speak more respectfully, "Baronet of 
Queens Crawley," was dead in love with her. As the petted young 
wife of that old sport she would have lived in plenty and been 

20 Evelyn, Diary, ed. by Wheatley, London, 1906, I, 139. 
2l Orbaan, p. 157. 
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mistress of all she surveyed. But she swerved from this purpose 
and reached out for Kawdon Crawley, the son — not because she 
was in love with him. Becky was never in love with anybody. But 
her caprice turned her in that direction. She got Bawdon but 
she lost his irate father's money. Bawdon was not clever, hence 
Becky dictated for him a letter to his maiden-aunt who was 
intending to make him her heir, with the result of permanently 
alienating the aunt. 

So Becky, who was cleverer than anybody, goes from blunder to 
blunder, is finally spurned by her husband and resorts to drinking 
beer in an attic. 

What was the matter with Becky? Becky had the artistic tem- 
perament minus a heart. The artistic temperament guided by a 
heart is tactful, because it has warm sympathies. In spite of 
misunderstandings and hard knocks it wins real friends and faith- 
ful supporters. It is capable of learning from the experiences of 
life and of developing a character. Becky cared not to make a true 
friend, and she never had one. 

She was the daughter of a vagabond artist and an opera-girl. 
Her pranks had been the delight of her father and his friends as 
they sat over their gin and water. Thus she danced through life 
turning from one bauble to another, with a peal of scoffing laughter, 
crushing them in her steely little grasp. 

She loved adventure for its own sake. Many a professional 
beggar prefers this precarious existence to earning an honest living 
by some sure means. Becky liked to gamble for her daily bread. 
Had she succeeded in gaining the fat and peaceful berth in life it 
pleased her at times to assume as her goal, never would she have 
found contentment and satisfaction in any such lot. She would 
have fled with her mocking laugh to resume her mothlike whirl 
about the flame of a happiness which always eluded her and which 
she never really expected to attain. For Becky was a confirmed 
pessimist and cynic. 

She had no heart; she could not understand the deep places of 
life, the things that make it all worth while. She was ambitious, 
talented and superior in wit to most of the people who surrounded 
her. But, in spite of this, she did not preempt the secure position 
of a successful social autocrat, at which a good many clever and 
ambitious women arrive. 
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For Becky was by nature a Bohemian. She was perhaps nearer 
happiness as a child with her dissolute father or in her later days 
drinking beer with students in an attic than she had been in any 
of the experiences which lay between. 

Becky was a gambler. Neither money nor position was the real 
lure, but the excitement of the game. 

She might possibly have found success behind the footlights as 
an interpretive dancer, or as a music-hall singer. Among the staid 
and serious folk of late Victorian society she was an anachronism. 
No one realized this better than Thackeray. He pulls the wires of 
this little puppet with a relish. Like a taunting spirit she is made 
to jeer and dance her way through the slow moving throngs of the 
novel — always on the brink of disaster she flings out her slender 
arms and tosses her flaming locks in gay abandon. 

She is as evasive as a will-o'-the-wisp : the hand which reaches 
out to grasp her holds the cold mist and nothing else. A will-o'- 
the wisp lover, a will-o'-the-wisp wife, a will-o'-the-wisp mother 
was Becky. No one who looked to her for human feeling ever 
found a ray of comfort in her. She wounded in deadly fashion 
her school chum Amelia. She baffled and bruised her husband. 
She broke her child's heart. Yet, clever as she was, she did not 
understand in the least the pain she inflicted. For these were 
heart-issues, and of the heart Becky knew nothing and wished to 
know nothing. 

Some years ago there hung in one of our public galleries an 
imaginative portrait of Becky Sharp. She is represented as a 
plump, phlegmatic little morsel, fair-skinned and red-headed, with 
a commonplace, sensuous face, and wearing a red gown. This is a 
shallow conception of Becky. From her deep-set eyes should have 
beamed a radiance which dazzles but does not warm; a subtle 
mobile little face had Becky, changing at every caprice of her 
active mind, a small, graceful head crowned with pale yet flaming 
locks, each hair instinct with vitality. She does not need a red 
gown, there is red enough in her hair. Give her flying draperies 
of vivid green to match the green of her eyes, and on her tiny feet 
put pointed shoes such as Puck might wear when he skims the 
forest glades in Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Catherine Beach Ely. 
New York City. 
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